Introduction

looked, or resigned as illegible; but he was carried away
by unwillingness to admit defeat, and a number of his
readings are either sheer guesswork or demonstrably
wrong.
Three modern editions of the Journal^ that of Frederick
Ryland, 1897, that of G. A. Aitken, 1901, and that of
J. K. Moorhead, 1924, draw their texts from the original
letters, so far as these are preserved. Both Ryland and
Aitken, however, conventionalize Swift's spelling, point-
ing, and use of capital letters, and print his abbreviations
in full, although the former gives two letters, I and XLI,
approximately as they appear in the holographs. Moor-
head, on the other hand, tries to give the reader a repro-
duction of the original, 'As well as an ordinary fount of
type permits'. Moorhead's work was patient, competent,
and exact; and he avoided Forster's temptation to read by
guesswork through heavy obliterations. The crowded,
minute handwriting, the constant practice of abbreviation,
the frequent scorings and blottings, often leave the true
reading open to difference of opinion.
A later, ingenious, and interesting contribution to the
reading of the manuscript is the theory developed by M.
Emile Pons that the erasures and blottings are as much a
part of the original script as the written words.1 These
obliterations, it is argued, conveyed a hidden meaning
which Stella could divine. They are not a later attempt,
by Swift or another, to hide intimate phrases and the little
language. Ryland, Aitken, and Moorhead presume that
the erasures were either made by Swift, when he consulted
the letters at a later date, or by an editorial hand.2 M.
Pons believes that the scribbled obliterations were made
by Swift when he wrote the letters, and that the full
implication of the little language can only be understood
if it be realized that the erasures are to be read as a secret
1  Du nouveau stir le 'Journal & Stella* $ first printed in Etudes anglaiscs,
May, 1937.
2  Ryland, pp. a^ii-xviii; Aitken, p. v; Moortead, p. rriv.    "
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